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THE ART INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA—XI 
DESIGNING AND MAKING OF JEWELRY 


It has often been said and deplored, that to painting and sculpture has 
unwarantedly been arrogated the term “ fine arts.’’ The truth is, that they 
constitute but a small part of the fine art that enters into the daily lives of the 
people. The products considered 
in this series of articles are just as 
much fine art products as are can- 
vases and marbles. As a matter 
of fact, painting and sculpture 
could be wholly eliminated from 
the average home, and the house 
might still remain replete with the 
evidences of taste and culture and 
redolent with the refining influences 
of fine art. 

The term “applied art,” so 
commonly used, is a misleading 
phrase, since a very large number 
of the products classed as the re- 
sult of applied art are the outcome 
of so many distinctive fine arts, 
which work with their respective 
materials on lines just as distinctive 
and by methods just as individual 
as do painting and sculpture. Pri- ,roocu 
marily art is not applied to these _ By Louis Chalon 
materials or articles —it is, or 
should be, evolved from them. The best rugs, tapestries, pottery, archi- 
tecture, jewelry, and what not are each the culmination of a fine art. This 
is eminently true of jewelry, which is the subject of this article — the 
jeweler’s art in ts best sense is one of the fine arts. 

It is no part of this article to go into the details of the workshop; these, 
perhaps, would be of little interest to the general reader, and none to the pro- 
fessional workman, who has been carefully drilled in all the necessities and 
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niceties of his craft. It is simply to emphasize 
the essentially fine-arts character of good jew- 
elry, whether made at home or abroad — and it 
should be said in passing that the product of 
this country, despite vogue or fashion, is fully as 
high in point of design and finish as the current 
output of the Old World. 

The essentially fine-arts character of the 
jewelry worthy of the name is emphasized by 
H. Wilson in his comphrehensive handbook. 
Take as the simplest example a Rhodian ear 
ring, says he. What is it ?—a rough pearl, a skel- 
eton cube of gold wire, a tiny pyramid of beads, 
and a hook. What could be more simple? Yet 
the cunning collection of these elementry forms 


has produced a thing of beauty that cannot now be surpassed. No amount 
of fumbling with a pencil could ever lead to a like result. The material was 
there before the cratfisman, and on the material the creative idea en- 


gendered the work of art. 


Art is craftsmanship plus inspiration, and 


inspiration is the rush of unconscious memory along channels made by a 


habit of craftsmanship. 


And then Mr. Wilson draws a comparison to the detriment of modern 
work between the old and the new. The craftmanship of the early work- 


man, he points out, was frank and fearless; the 
worker of to-day lives behind the stones he uses. 
His material is a screen, and not a medium of 
expression. Stones and jewels to the early artist 
were means of adding emphasis to his work, or 
were used as the germ of a design; by the mod 
ern they are used as substitutes for designs. To 
the former the jewel was an added beauty to the 
setting; to the latter the jewel is a means of 
hiding the setting and the workman. The old 
workman took the rough crystal of sapphire, 
or ruby, or emerald, and polished it, keeping the 
stone as large as possible, displaying to the 
utmost its native beauty. ‘The modern work 
man splits and cuts his gems into many faceted, 
geometrical forms of infinite ingenuity and 
intolerable hideousness, 

This stricture on the craft,which isapplicable 
to European and American work, is undoubtedly 
the greatest erying evil of modern jewelry mak 
ing. It is, to use a different phraselogy, applying 
art to material—the modern “applied art’ —not 
letting art grow out of material, It isa faliure to 
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recognize the fact that not only does the study of the qualities of material en- 
able a workman to give an expression to an idea, it is absolutely the most fruit- 
ful source of ideas. And, as Mr. Wilson urges, the ideas which are suggested 
by process are invariably healthy and rational. The hand and the brain must 
work together, and the outcome of their partnership will be a sanity of 
conception which is all too often not found in the workmanship of to-day. 





BR ACELE1 
By René Lalique 


A reason for this lack of sanity, it has been suggested, is the fact that'the 
zeal of the artist has not been tempered by actual personal knowledge. 
Again it has been said the artist in jewelry apparently has been dominated 
by the picture makingidea. This is grounded in the ‘tapplied art ”’ notion. 
For it must be rememberd that for over a century the painter and sculptor 
have stood before the public as the sole representatives of the arts, and as a 
consequence all arts and crafts work has been regarded from a pictorial 
standpoint. The true method of design is always growth from the material 
you have to work with, not rootless egoism, nor the grafting on one material 
the methods or principles governing another art that has to do with a differ 
ent material, 

The most lamentable defects in modern jewelry — or the product of 
any other artistic craft, for that matter — are deducible from present-day 
education, In these latter days a student takes an all too short course of 
instruction and immediately starts out as a designer and craftsman, Not 
infrequently one will see a young man or woman of very limited experience 
posing as an expert workman in half a dozen of the so-called “applied 
arts.’’ Not so in the old days, As Mr, Wilson says, the exquisite jewelry 
of Egypt, Etruria and Greece, work so fine as almost to appear miraculous, 
was the outeome of centuries of development. What is evidenced in the 
articles that have come to us is the sum of a series of small improvements in 
work and methods, added by one generation of craftsman after another, 
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Each workman brought his fraction of beauty to the store laid up and be 
aaa to him by those who had gone be fore. Thus the men who made 
these things which fill us all with wonder had not only inherited skill to 
guide hands and eyes, but each went 
through a long apprenticeship during 
which he was made free of the results of 
an unbroken tradition of craftsmanship. 
Thus to quote Mr, Wilson’s picture: 

‘His work lay almost in the open 
air; there was beauty in all his sur- 
roundings, and inspiration waited on 
him continually, As always the hap 
piness of the worker was reflected in 
the work, Each seems to have been 
content if he could surpass by ever"so 
little the skill of his forbears, yet the 
farther the discoveries of archeology 
take us back into the past the more 
clearly we see by what slow, tentative, 
almost stumbling steps that perfection 
of skill was attained, Between the pre 
historic fibula hammered out from a 
nugget of ore and the granulated clouk 
clasp of Etruria and Greece the dis 
tance is enormous, yet we are able to 
follow the line of development and 
ulmost to mark its stages. Apart from 
the fact that this gradual perfecting of 
craftsmanship has been the way to ex 
cellence in the past, it is the only way 
by which the student can attain to 
confidence and knowledge. Lacking 
these no one can give adequate expres- 
BUCKLE sion to his ideas, ”’ 

By Gaston Laffitte Thus, as W. L. Lethaly has sug 

gested, the best complement to work- 
shop practice is to study in our museums these masterpieces of the jeweler‘s 
art produced when this art was regarded as a fine art, not with a view to 
copying specific types, but to gather ideas generally applicable. From this 
point of view all ancient art is a vast encyclopedia of methods and ex- 
perience. For the old arts developed under the hand by the contact of 
tools and material, whereas to-day it is all to common to design some 
vessel or ornament and then coerce the material into the preconceived 
form. In conclusion I may quote a word of caution from Mr. Lethaby, 
whose words are well worth the student’s close attention. Says he: 

‘Work in the precious metals seems especially to have suffered from the 
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slavish methods introduced, perhaps, to compete with machinery, and from 
the general benumbing of the aptitude for design which affected so many of 
the artistic crafts during the course of the last century. On the other hand 
there have been signs of a danger that these crafts may be victimized by glar- 
ing affectations in design and by unashamed crudeness of manipulation. 
Of the two vulgarities — that of commercial dullness, and that of the blan- 
dishments which assume the name of “ new art”? — the latter is likely to 
be by far the worse. On this question of design it is essential to guard one’s 
self from a merely 
capriciousoriginality, 
a striving for exag 
gerated clegance and 
an endeavor to sug 
gest ideas of luxury, 
which last is, per 
hads, the most ener 
vating and repulsive 
characteristic of mod 
ern work, Symptoms 
of these faults are of 
ten found in prefer 
ence for violent cur 
vation of form, an in 
troduction of unre 
lated splashes of en 
amel, and the overin 
sistence of tool marks — jewenry 
and chemically — By Mrs Elinor Klapp 
treated surfaces, On 
the contrary, we should rather aim at reasonableness, at the natural de- 
velopment of traditional forms, and at pleasant, unobtrusive finish.” 

If these faults be the results of “ applied ” art, we can well dispense with 
the application; and if they are to be avoided by restoring the artistic 
crafts to the fine arts, we should welcome the restoration. 

Morris HARTMANN. 











THE NECROLOGY OF ART 


Carl Frederick von Salva died recently in New York, He was the son of 
a noble family, his father being Count Anton Philip von Salva, of Sweden 
Carl Irederiek was 
born at Stoekholm in 
iSeS. He came to this 
country when a young 
man, having studied 
ut many of the great 
art schools of europe, 
He became an- in 
structor in the St, 
Louis School of Fine 
\rts, and it was dui 
ing that period of his 
life that he painted 
the portrait of David 
R. Francis, president 
of the Exposition, that 
stood for many years 
as his best work, ‘The 
portrait has been wick 
ly reproduced and is 
well known, He 
painted the portraits, 
later, of Chancellor 
Chapman of the 
Washington Universi 
ivy, and of Dean Rus 
sell, He went to Chi 
PORTRATE OF CF, VON SALTZA cago from St. Louis, 
iy Himeeli and was for several 
years identified with 
the Art Institute. He published monographs and lectured on fine arts, 
He went to Columbia University five years ago, and up to the time of his 
illness was an instructor there 
& Perry Landis, clubman and artist, died recently at his home in Evans 
ton, after three vears’ illness, He was born in Clifty, Indiana, in 18s§0, 
und came to Chicago when 17 vears old. After residing in the city for a 
quarter of a century, he removed to Evanston thirteen years ago, He was 
a member of the Illinois and Evanston clubs. He was well known among 
\merican artists, and a member of the firm of Sosman and Landis, artists, 
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# A cablegram from London says that Harrison W, Weir, artist, author, and 
journalist, isdead, He was born in Lewes, Sussex, on May §, 1824, Welt 
was one of the best Hlustraters of birds, animals and fruitin England, and at 
the time of his death was in his elghty-second year, but the greater part of 
his life he had been a confirmed invalid, He was edueated at the Albany 
\cudemy, Camberwell, and on leaving school he became a pupil of George 
Baxter to learn the process of color-painting, but, disliking this work, he 
determined to become an artist, and, though only self-taught, his first 
picture, ofa wild duck, whieh he exhibited at the British Institution when 
only nineteen years of aye, caused quite a sensation, He afterwards ex 
hibited at the Society of British Artists, and achieved his ambition when 
he was hung on the line at the Royal Academy, He was the last survivor 
of the original staff of the Hlustrated London News, and also was a member 
of the staffs of the Field, the Pictorial ‘Times, the Pictorial World, the 
Graphic, Black and White, Poultry, and Stock-keeper, All his pictures 
were true to nature, and his intimate knowlege of birds stood him in good 
stead in all his work, He was also a great authority on cats, and wrote a 
book on them, which has become a standard work. Much of his best 
work was done in illustrating children’s books, and his name was practic 

ally a household word, 

& In the recent death of the Finnish artist, Albert Edelfelt, the foremost 
painter of Finland, and one of the best exponents of Northern art, was re 

moved from a field that in recent years has engaged the interest of all Eu 

rope, _Edelfelt’s art is a harmonious combination of Northern foree and 
ruggedness, with the delicate refinement and piquaney of the true Parisian 
brush, He was born in 18s4, and grew to manhood in the ‘60's and ‘70's, 
the period that marks the awakening of national consciousness in’ the 
Finnish race, His art instinct was powerfully impressed by the new patriotic 
impulse, as shown in the masterful manner in which he illustrated the 
famous “ ‘Tales of Ensign Stall,” by Finland's great poet, Runeberg, Asa 
portrait painter, Edelfelt: yielded to his Swedish contemporory, Zorn, in 
point of artistic abandon, while measuring well up to him in the art of 
character-painting, Among the pictures that have borne Ecelfelt’s fame 
to the salons of Europe are“ Saturday Eve,” “ Women in the Churchyard,’ 
“The Bjorneborg March,” “ Sorrow,” “ Christ and Magdalen,” and the 
portraits of Pasteur, Topelius, Rydberg, Pietro Krohn, and Mme, Acket 

Renwall, the Finnish opera-singer, 

Gustav Ludwig, the artist, is dead in Venice. He acquired a great 
reputation, especially through his success in tracing throughout Europe 
Carpaccio’s pictures forming the legend of the Virgin, 








KNHIBITIONS PAST AND TO COME 


Paris will hold next spring the most important exhibition of engraved art 
vet attempted, Lt will include all noted work done between 1805 and 1905, 
whether in France or elsewhere, beginning with Ingres, Delacroix, Millet, 
Rousseau, Daubigny, and Gaillard, and ending with Whistler, Manet, 
Rodin, Lepére, Béjot, ete. M. Charles Saunier, the secretary of the enter 
prise, in his preliminary announcement, deplores the fact that the engraver 
and illustrator of to-day do not consider it necessary to study drawing. 
Where the great engravers were artists who contributed to the reproduc 
tions of others their own symphathetic skill, the modern illustrator relies 
upon the camera, ML, Saunier cites a certain popular eteher, high in Paris 
art circles, as declaring that drawing is not necessary for a competent 
engraver, At the last Salon, only a smal proportion of the engravings 
made after masterpieces in the Louvre were free from photoghaphic car 
— distorted perpespective and false values, 

4 The tenth annual exhibition of the Washington Water-Color Club 
Was this year more important than formerly. ‘The elimination in numbers 
and the higher standard made it distinetly uncommon and interesting, 
A single row of pictures ran the length of the semi-circular wall, and the flat 
portion of the wall was arranged with some of the most notable works. Just 
enough to be seen without fatigue, and very comprehensive. The very 
favorable impression was conveyed of an harmonious combination of colors 
and pleasing subjects, rising here and there to the point of excellence, The 
Jury of Awards was composed of S. Edwin Whiteman, of Baltimore, Rich 
ard N. Brooke and Edward W. Down. “Cherry Trees by Twilight,” the 
work of Hiroshi Yoshida, recieved first prize. ‘A Blue Day,” by Miss 
Lesley Jackson, the second, 

& The second annual exhibition of the French Society of Original Engrav 
ing in Colors, at the Georges Petit Gallery, Paris, was due to the initiative 
of Raffaelli, and marked the revival of the art of aquatint etching in colors, 
which became such a beautiful medium of artistic expression in the eight- 
teenth century in France and at about the same period in Japan. A few 
years ago Raffaélli induced a group of some forty French painters to 
devote themselves to engraving in colors, and with the assistance of 
the art publishers, Georges Petit and Gustave Geffroy, a veritable 
renaissance of the. almost defunct art of engraving in colors is 
now attained. Among this valiant band of aquafortis painters, who use 
in their craft not only the etching needle but the brush charged with acids, 
are Albert Besnard, Charles Cottet, Gaston La Touche, Lhermitte, Thau- 
low, Dagnaux, Jeanniot, Prouve, Delpy, Bernard Boutet de Monvel, Pic- 
abia, Charpentier, Jourdain, Pierre, Roche, Balestrieri, Osterlind and 
many others of the younger school. Raffaelli and his fellow workers seem 
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to-have derived many of their ideas and inspirations from the Japanese 
ctchers in colors, Kivomine, Ptamaro and Hokusai, ‘The French artists are 
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DESIGN FOR AUTUMN 
By pupil of Los Angeles School of Art and Design 


the designers as well as the etchers, and this imparts a remarkable con- 
scientiousness to their work, and from a practical point of view enhances 
their reputation by giving engravings in color widespread popularity and 
placing them within reach of the multitude of art lovers, modest purses. 
# In the American Fine Arts Galleries, New York, the Society of Beaux 
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Arts Architects recently held its students’ exhibition. A large section of the 
United St ites Was Fepese ‘nted by the students, who sent exhibits in answer to 
the Society’s problems sent out to various educational institutions and arch 
itects’ ateliers. Cornell University, the Carnegie Technical School, of Pitts 
burg; the T-Square Club, of Philadeliphia; the Washington University, of 
St. Louis; the 
George Washing 
ton University, of 
Washington, and 
the Beaux Art stu 
dios of Messrs. Hor 
bostle, Donn Bar 
ber and Gellady, of 
New York, were 
among those whose 
students — contrib- 
uted to the exhibi 
tion. 
# An exhibit of 
drawing represent- 
ative of the work 
done in the public 
schools, from the 
primary through the 
high school, of St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Ft. Wayne, 
Detroit, Springfield, 
Pontiac, Grand 
Rapids, Township 
high school at Wil- 
mette and the State 
CHARCOAL, FROM LIFE Normal at De Kalb 
By pupil of Los Angeles School of Art and Design was recently opened 
to the public in 
Rockford, Ill. The collection of drawings was made from school work 
sent to the Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, which held its last ses 
sion in Chicago in April. From the various exhibits sent a number of 
‘ traveling exhibits ” were selected to be sent to different cities on appli- 
cation. 
& The T-Square Club of Philadelphia recently opened in the galleries of 
the Penrsylvania Academy of Fine Arts its twelfth annual exhibition, con 
sisting of architectural drawings, sculpture and decorative designs. From 
all accounts, it was an interesting and notable show. Among the largest 
and most important buildings set forth by design were Boring and Tilton’s 
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Immigration building for New York, Municipal building by Cope and Stew 
ardson, the capitol of Wisconsin by Cass Gilbert and Benjamin W. Mor 
ris’ Princeton dormitory, There was work from the Universities of Califor 
nia, Corneli and St. Louis, designs entered in various important competi 
tions and examples of the current accomplishments of holders of travel- 
ing scholarships. With 
the sculpture were 
groups by Gutzon Bor- 
glum and Massey 
Rhind, and included 
in the arts and crafts 
section were some in- 
teresting specimens of 
pottery, bronze and 
mosaic. 

*# Under the presi- 
dency of Frederic Mis- 
tral, the great Pro- 
vencal poet, a com- 
mittee composed 
mainly of artistic, lit- 
erary, and commercial 
leading lights has been 
formed to organize an 
International Exhibi- 
tion of Women’s Arts 
in Marseilles, France. 
The exhibition will be 
opened on April 15, 
1406, and will be 
closed October 15 fol- 
lowing. A magnificent 
palace will be erected 
on the same site as the CHARCOAL, FROM LIFE 

colonial exhibition, of By pupil of Los Angeles School of Art and Design 

which it will constitute 

an annex. The purpose of this exhibition is to collect in the same building 
a retrospective history of women’s costumes of all nationalities, and also 
to join to it everything that industry can manufacture for women and 
children, without omitting the work done by the hands of woman. Indus- 
trial and orphan schools, as well as charity establishments, are allowed to 
exhibit free of charge. 

* The annual exhibition of articles or artistic handicraft and sketches by 
members of the Alumni Association of the School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum opened with a private view, at the school, Broad and 
Pine streets, Philadelphia. The exhibits included original furniture, pot- 
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tery, metal, glass and leather work, bookbinding, embroideries, applique 
laces, china, decorative screens, hangings, fans, plaster and bronze. Some 
of this work was in process of execution during the exhibition, and orders 
for especially designed subjects were recieved. 

& American Artists will be strongly represented at the exhibition of the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters and Engravers, which, in order 
to display a large number of works, will this time be divided into two sec- 
tions. The first will open in the New Gallery, Regent street, on January 8. 
The second section will open six weeks later. It will include a repesenta- 
tive selection from the works of American water-colorists. In London art 
circles this is welcome news, as American artists have been inadequately 
represented in the exhibitions of the International society hitherto. 

& The seventy-third annual exhibition of oil paintings and sculpture of 
the Boston Art Club will open Friday, January 5, and continue until Feb 
ruary 3. Ata recent meeting of the club the following vote was adopted, 
that the sum of one thousand dollars be appropriated, which may 
be used under the authority of the board of management for the pur 
chase of one or more works of art from the Boston Art Club exhibition. 
& The forty-second annual exhibition of the ** Ames des Arts’ of Pau will 
be held in the Art Pavillion from January 15 to March 15. 





TWILIGHT, EASTHAMPTON, L. I 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
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SYMBOLIC DESIGN 
By L. Bompard 


ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


A society has been organized in Paris having for its object the collection 
and preservation of paintings, photographs, engravings, etc., depicting the 
city as it is to-day. Each member takes some particular phase of Parisian 
life — one the boulevards, another the theatres, another the music halls, an- 
other the markets, and makes pictures that will be of value to the historian 
of the future. It might be supposed that the illustrated press covers this 
field pretty thoroughly; but such artists as Raffaélli and Boutet de Monvel, 
who are among the founders of the organization, believe that something 
more is needed. 

# While Florence possesses the finest collection in the world of drawings by 
the old masters, it is a singular fact that until a chance discovery restored 
the balance in her favor she was, in respect of drawings by Michelangelo, 
poorer than either London, Paris or Vienna. Prof. Ferri and Dr. Jacobson, 
however, have recently brought to light some eighteen folios containing 
about sixty-five drawings by the great Florentene, which had lain for ages 
unsuspected and undisturbed in the Uffizi, among the numberless papers 
pronounced generations ago to he of no value. Among the drawings are 
studies for the large frescoes in the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, studies 
for the “‘ Night, ” for the seated figures of the Cappella Medicca, for the 
‘ Slave,” the ‘* Moses,” and for the “‘ Universal Judgment”’ in the Sistine. 
& The work of relaying the foundations of the campanile at Venice, which 
was begun in April, 1903, has been completed practically, and the rebuild- 
ing of the famous tower itself will probably be started in January. The 
old foundations, which archictects and antiquarians believe were those of 
the ancient defence tower and were never intended to carry a tower of such 
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height as the campanile, were marvelously preserved, and after a warm dis 
cussion it was decided to reutilize them, As no modern architect could 
think of rearing the campanile on such a restricted base it was resolved to 
to enlarge it so as to distribute the pressure on a wide area, Accord 
ingly a ditch twelve feet wide was dug around the old foundations and 3,076 
newly cut spiles of larchwood, averaging thirteen feet long, were driven 
home almost to the point of absolute resistance. They are calculated to 
have a carrying power of a total of go,ooo tons. The weight of the tower 
is calculated at 20,000 tons. 
# The heirs of Lord Cheylesmore, who practiced the art of etching as well 
as the art of collecting, have made over to the British Museum his splended 
collection of English mezzotints, the most complete in England, numbering 
nearly 12,000 examples, including many that are considered unique. Sid 
ney Covin, the curator of engravings at the Museum, has made a selection 
of 500 which will be shown at once. 
# The collection of Henner’s work left to the city of Paris was recent y 
shown in the Petit Palais, in the gallery occupied by the sketches of the 
Hotel de Ville. 
& On the 15th of July next it will be 300 years since Rembrandt was born at 
Leyden, the son Harman Gerritzoon van Ryn and Neeltje Willemsdochter. 
They owned a mill on the Weddesteg, near the gate of the town called the 
Wittepoort. Leyden was already a famous University seat, but the town 
house, which looks so venerable, was new, or still a-building, while in the 
neighboring town of Haarlem the Butcher and Butter Markets, which seem 
so quaintly archaic nowadays, were spic and span new. Henry Hudson 
had not yet set sail to discover the northern passage round America to Cath- 
ay, and incidentally find the North River, while there was still some tw enty 
years to pass before such a settlement as New Amsterdam could be spoken 
of. This year, then, on July 15, Old Amsterdam is to be the place of pil- 
grimage for all who admire the genius of the miller’s son. That house in 
which he lived with Saskia van Uhlenburgh, his bonny wife, where he 
passed thirty years from 1631 to 1661, will be thrown open to the public as 
a Rembrandt Museum. 
# The municipality of Frankfort has decided to buy Rembrandt’s “‘ Be- 
trayal of Samson” from the Count von Schoenborn Gallery at Vienna, 
paying for it $82,500. Of this sum, $72,500 was raised by private sub- 
scriptions, the city appropriating the remainder. 
# The jury at the International Art Exhibition at Munich, which recently 
closed, awarded ten first-class medals to Germany, eight to France, three 
apiece to Italy and Holland, two apiece to Austria, Belgium, and Sweden, 
and one apiece to Great Britain, Switzerland, Spain, Denmark, and the 
United States. 
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IN THE ORAIBI PLAZA 
By Louis Akin 


(Shown at current exhibition of National Academy of Design) 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


It was determined recently, at a meeting of a sub-committee of the Senate 
and House Committees on the Library that the Brumidi frieze in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol should be completed at an early date. The frieze is 
about 75 feet above the main floor of the Capitol, at the base of the dome. 
It depicts scenes in the history of the New World from the time of its dis- 
covery down toa period just prior to the Revolutionary War. It circles the 
dome, with the exception of about fifty feet of blank wall. The designs for 
the various scenes are the work of Brumidi, who started to execute them 
himself, but in 1880 he fell from his scaffolding and hung in a perilous posi- 
tion above the marble floor until rescued by a watchman. It is believed the 
strain resulting from this experience was responsible for his death, which 
occurred on February 4, 1880. Another artist, Fillipo Costaggan, tried to 
complete the work, until May, 1889, when the painting was suspended. 
Costaggan had crowded Brumidi’s figures in order to make room for two 
scenes of his own. Congress would not accept the designs, and members 
have been unable to agree on any other scenes. Opposition developed to 
Civil War scenes or to a picture of President Cleveland opening the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, which had been offered by Costaggan as the fruition of the 
discovery of the New World by Columbus, which is the first scene of the 
frieze. The joint committee directed Senator Wetmore and Representative 
McCreary, Chairman of the Committees on Library of the Senate and 
House, to go over the designs and report some plan for the completion of 
the work. 

# Theannual meeting of the Society of Washington Artists was held 
recently. Richard N. Brooke was elected president for the ensuing year, 
Miss Mathilde Mueden vice president, Mills Thompson secetary , and Rob- 
ert Coleman Child treasurer; while on the executive committee were placed 
Miss Ellen Day Hale, Miss Bertha E. Perrie, Lucien Powell and Spencer 
B. Nichols, with Mr. Morse as chairman. 

# The Jury of Awards at the Art Club, Philadelphia, consisting of Leslie 
W. Miller, chairman; Charles E. Dana, Henry J. Thouron, Benjamin Haw- 
ley and George K. Crozer, awarded the gold medal to Colin Campbell Coop- 
er’s exceedingly interesting picture of the St. Paul’s Bridge at Parthenay, 
France. Mr. Cooper’s position as an artist justifies the award of the medal. 
“The Shebane’s Child,” Mr. William Cotten, recieves honorable mention. 
#& The Union League Club, Chicago, has purchased a number of canvases 
recently from local and other artists, among which may be mentioned 
“ The Cloister Church of St. Francis at Assisi,” by Julius Rohlshoven; 
“ Martigues. France, ” a landscape, by F. Clay Bartlett; “ In the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens,”’ by Mabel Packard; ‘“‘ Mending Nets, Chioggia,” by 
Oliver Dennett Grover, and “‘ The Inner Cove, ” by Wilson H. Irvine. 
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ITEMS FROM THE ART MUSEUMS 


Erom the January number of the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, it is learned that the museum has received several important gifts and 
has obtained by 
purchase some 
important art 
works since No- 
vember ist. The 
principal gifts 
have been the 
Ward collection 
of coins, from 
Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan; cleven 
paintings and a 
bronze group, 
the ‘* Wounded 
Indian,” by Ran- 
dolph Rogers, all 
bequeathed jby 
Mr. Henry H. 
Cook; a land- 
scape with fig- 
ures, the ‘‘ Cave 
of the Winds,” 
by Louis Loeb, 
from Mr. Daniel 
Guggenheim; a 
still-life canvas 
by Emil Carl- 
sen, from Mr. 
EXAMPLE OF ELABORATE WOOD-CARVING William A. 

Read; an ivory 
group by the the German artist, Troger, from Mr. George Blumen- 
thal; marble replicas by Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens of his well-known 
bas-reliefs of the children of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff and the late Pres 
cott Hall Butler, and of the sculptors son, Homer St. Gaudens, from a con- 
tribution of some thousands of dollars made by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff to e 
sculpture committee; and additions to the collection of wood-carvings from 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan of cight Louis XVI. oak pilaster fronts from designs 
by Salamber, and from two trustees, presumably Messrs. Walters and 
Laffan, a wooden Pieta of the Seventeenth Century, from Brittany. All 
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paintings bequeathed by Mr. Cook are examples of the American artists — 
George Henry Hall, Victor Nehlig, Worthington Whittrege and George Inn- 
ess, Jr. — and the foreign artists — Gerome, Verschur, Cermak, Pappe- 
ritz, Palmaroli, Meyer von Breman and Van Marck. The accessions to the 
museum by purchase have been a replica of Watt’s painting of Ariadne, an 
example of the early French painter, Jacques Daret, a Virgin and Child be 

tween two angels; the famous picture by L’ Hermitte, ‘‘ Among the Hum- 
ble,”’ from the last Paris Salon, and the two panel pictures by Crevelli St. 
George and St. Dominic. 

& Announcement has been made of the purchase of five paintings by the 
Fine Arts Committee of the Carnegie Institute, which will form part of the 
permanent exhibit. Three artists of the state of Pennsylvania are hon- 
ored, Martin Borgord of Pittsburg, Edward W. Redfield of Center Bridge, 
Bueks county, and Henry O. Tanner, formerly of Pittsburg, and now of 
Paris. The paintings are as follows: “‘ Laren Weaver — A Study,” Mar- 
tin Borgord; *‘ Intense Life,” Charles Hoffbauer, Paris; ‘* Sycamore Hill,” 
Edward Willis Redfield; ‘* Evening in a Studio,” Lucien Simon, Paris; “‘ Ju- 
das Covenanting With the High Priests,’”» Henry O. Tanner. These 
paintings were selected from the international collection in the temporary 
art building of the institute. 

# It is expected that the new building for the John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, will be ready for the dedicatory exercises about the middle of 
next May. The corner stone was laid November, and the building has now 
advanced to the point of laying the first floor steel beams. It will be under 
roof by Febuary 1. It is being erected on the old Talbot homestead site in 
Sixteenth street, between Talbot avenue and Pennsylvania street. The 
front will face south and will be 125 feet in width, with a depth of eighty- 
five feet parallel to Pennsylvania street and Talbot avenue. The structure 
will be two stories in height. The exterior will be of light gray pressed 
brick, with stone trimmings and cornice. 

# Prof. Halsey C. Ives, director of the Museum of Fine Arts, St. Louis, 
gave a talk recently before the Architectural club on the plans for the new 
fine arts museum, it is proposed to erect in Forest park, with the world’s fair 
fine arts building as a nucleus. He outlined the elaborate project, in 

volving an ependiture of $1,500,000. The first step is to be the sale of the 
property occupied by the present museum at Nineteenth and Locust streets, 
and the transferring of the collection there to Forest park. The Wayman 
Crow heirs have consented to this sale on condition that the city give the 
world’s fair to the museum. The downtown property, Prof. Ives said, 
would bring about $160,000, which is to be used as an endowment for en 

larging the art collection as a permanent memorial to Wayman Crow, 
He explained the details for the construction of a magnificent court of 
architecture which shall contain samples of the architecture of all periods. 
An idea of the treatment of this feature was given by color sketches drawn 
by Binnet, the French architect. There were four of these showing alcoves 
patterned after the Eygptian, Greek, Saracen and Renaissance. 














ART SALES AND SALE PRICES 





The sensational auction of the Cronier art collection, which has just been 
sold in Paris by order of the court, created even greater excitement than was 
anticipated. Even the famous Spitzer sale was not so much talked about 
as was the dispersion of the marvellous Art treasures which belonged to Mr. 
Cronier, whose suicide after a failure for fifty million francs and involving 
many prominent families, startled Paris. The entire collection was valued 
at $500,000. The sale lasted four days, and on the very first this figure was 
surpassed, the total at the close of the sale reaching $1,400,000. A sensation 
was caused when a picture by Honore Fragonard, which in 1815 had been 
sold for $60, and which was purchased by Mr. Cronier fifteen years ago for 
$21, 000, was knocked down to Mr. Wildenstein for $84,000. A picture by 
Chardin, representing a girl playing battledore and shuttlecock, was pur- 
chased by Baron Henri de Rothschild for $28,000. An unsigned picture, at- 
tributed to the French school, representing a luncheon party near a fountain, 
brought $36,000, and was aquired by Mr. Kleinberger. A Gainsborough 
portrait of Sir John C ampbell brought $13,000; another Gainsborough, 
representing ‘“‘ Meditation,” brought the same price. Among the modern 
paintings a Corot was sold for $9,400, a Diaz de la Pena $10,000. A Rousseau 
brought $22,000. Remarkable among the pieces of old porcelain were some 
magnificent Chinese vases, which brought prices ranging from $1,800 to 
$2,400 each. Gold enameled snuff-boxes went as high as $2,800 each. 
Bronzes and clocks also brought fabulous prices. A Louis XV clock brought 
$3,000, and a pair of gilded candelabra adorned with Saxon china, found 
so many admirers that they reached $7,800 before they were knocked down. 
Furniture brought also wonderful prices. A writing table of the Regency 
epoch sold for $23,000. Two commodes of the Louis XV period brought 
$12,000. A set of furniture of the Regency period, coverd with Beauvais 
and Aubusson tapestry, brought $41,000. The tapestries were remarkable 
for their beauty, and brought prices which hardly ever have been realized 
before. One, a Beauvais, made after the drawings of Boucher, represent- 
ing the Sister of Psyche, brought $60,000. Another large one, representing 
the history of Don Quixote, fetched $40,000. 

#* The highest price given for any engraving in the recent Anderson sale 
in London was $925 5. This was paid for the portrait of Lady Taylor 
after Reynolds by W. "Dickinson. Next came a collection of ninety-eight 
portraits in an album, chiefly in mezzotint, after Ramsay, Hudson, Mer- 
cier, M. Dahl, and others, which were bought for $630. Other works 
which realized fair prices were the following: ‘“‘ The Strawberry Girl, 
by T. Watson, first state, $410; ‘* Portrait of Miss Elizabeth Laura Rus 
sell,” after W. Owens, R. A., by H. Meyer, proof before any letters, $295; 
‘* Portrait of Lady Harriet Clive, ” after Sir T. Lawrence, by S. Cousins, 
R. A., first published state, for $295; and “ Portrait of Maria, Countess of 
Suffolk,” after Read, by J. Watson, engraver’s proof, $265 
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IN THE CLOUDS 
By Walter Crane 





